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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL CONVENTION. MADISON. APRIL 30-MAY 1. 


The fifty-second annual convention of 
the Wisconsin Library Association was 
held at the Madison Free Library, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, April 30-May 1, 1943. 
The program took the form of an Insti- 
tute on War and Post-war Issues and was 
combined with the annual Library School 
May Day breakfast. 

Registration was held from 9 A. M. to 
2 P. M. Friday, April 30, with the open- 
ing session starting at 1:15 P. M. 

*The Institute program was planned 
in accordance with the stated objectives: 
(1) To clarify for librarians some of the 
major problems America faces today and 
in the post-war period, (2) To examine 
the responsibilities and opportunities of 
libraries in furthering the development 
of public opinion based on knowledge 
rather than prejudice, and (3) To stim- 
ulate in librarians the will and enthusi- 
asm to make Wisconsin libraries function 
to their fullest potentialities as the peo- 
ple’s university. 

The first two speakers dealt with cer- 
tain specific issues and the last three dis- 
cussed more general problems and Amer- 
ica’s relation to them. The discussion pe- 
riods provided an opportunity for the 
groups to examine the implications of 


the issues as stated in their bearing on 
the library program of the state. 

No summary of the addresses can be 
adequate. Briefly, some of the points em- 
phasized were as follows: 

Professor Selig Perlman, of the De- 
partment of Economics of the University 
of Wisconsin, COMMUNISM AND DEMOC- 
RACY AFTER THE War. The future will 
see two cultural patterns after the war, 
the Russian and the non-Russian. Both 
will be convinced that their own is the 
better, but each must accept the fact that 
the other has a right to existence and 
that their own is “not for export.” The 
requirements for us are (1) self-confid- 
ence that comes from making sure that 
our own social system is firmly estab- 
lished, (2) assurance in our immunity to 
the contagion of commuiiism, and (3) 
confidence that the Russians are ready 
to keep their own theories at home. The 
Russian people found communism con- 
genial because of their own historical ex- 
perience. Russia missed the feudalistic 
organization which gave western aristoc- 
racies experience in government. Her 
aristocracy enjoyed privilege without 
power to govern. In Russia there were 
no great municipalities with their guilds 


(* The summaries of the addresses were made by Miss Farr and referred to the speakers for cor- 


rection) 
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which fostered the development of a mid- 
dle class with experience in self-govern- 
ment. Russian peasantry had owned no 
land and never developed the westerners’ 
reverence for private property. Russia 
had no organized labor as it is known in 
western Europe and America. We need 
not fear that communism will gain con- 
trol of the United States since our his- 
tory and experience have not created the 
traditions which provide sympathetic 
ground for communist infection. 


Mr. Clifton Utley, lecturer and news 
analyst, THE INEXPEDIENCY OF BEING Ex- 
PEDIENT. An alternative title might have 
been, “The Future Begins Today.” After 
the war there must be a transition period 
in which governments are organized and 
reorganized to realize our objectives of 
security and freedom for all. Present pol- 
icies should prepare for this objective 
and they have not always done so. There 
had seemed to be a desire for an anti- 
Nazi, but at the same time conservative, 
revolution in the countries of Europe. 
Examples are our earlier hospitality to 
the organization of a pro-Hapsburg fac- 
tion in this country, our willingness to 
hold Mussolini alone accountable for the 
Italian policy, and our utilization of Dar- 
lan and other Vichy sympathizers in 
North Africa. These policies will bring 
all the Quislings to our side as soon as 
we appear to be winning while the truly 
liberal elements in the Nazi dominated 
countries will rightly distrust our ex- 
pressed belief in freedom and liberal gov- 
ernment. We might find ourselves faced 
with a liberal European union and a re- 
actionary United States on the outside. 
Some Americans in controlling positions 
have too strong a loyalty to the past. 
Granted that having mistakenly depend- 
ed on Giraud to do what we should have 
known he could not do, we were forced to 
deal with Darlan, it was still unnecessary 
to permit the retention in power of Vichy 
elements in the North African regime 
and to allow the imprisonment of the men 
who had helped us. The attempts to sil- 
ence criticism by the claim that the de- 
cisions were military, not political, and 
therefore not open to civilian criticism 
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are unconvincing. There are three ways 
for Europe to go (1) Toward Naziism, 
(2) Toward liberal democracy, and (3) 
Toward communism. The first way is im- 
possible for the occupied countries. We 
would wish and they would prefer the 
second to be the way taken, but if we 
fail them the third is their only possible 
choice. Russia is watching us too. She 
recognizes that we hold the balance of 
power once held by Britain. If we return 
to isolation, she will use communism for 
export as a defense against another Ger- 
man aggression. There is nothing “so un- 
realistic and fantastically romantic as 
‘hard-boiled realism’ ” because it fails to 
take account of the moving force of hu- 
man aspirations and ideals. There is loss 
of principle but no gain in expediency. 
Expediency is immoral politically and, 
by its own standards, it does not work. 
Because “the future begins today” we 
can not have one policy for war and an- 
other for peace. We are now setting in 
motion factors which will control what 
we can and must do later. 


Professor Chester V. Easum, of the 
Department of History, University of 
Wisconsin: ORGANIZING THE WORLD FOR 
Peace. War is only self-defense, peace- 
making gives it purpose. Out of this war 
must come some voluntary federation of 
states, not a union of states or a super- 
state. Nationalism still is too strong to 
make that possible. The League of Na- 
tions failed because the need for it was 
not sufficiently appreciated. Today there 
is still greater realization of the need. 
Some of the objectives we must work to- 
ward are the independence of the invaded 
countries with reparations as far as pos- 
sible, prevention of the Balkanization of 
Europe, closer alliance with Britain, and 
realization that while we must not insist 
upon imposing our ideas and beliefs on 
other countries, we have been right in 
thinking Christianity and democracy the 
only practical bases for peace. Nothing 
can be expected of France until she has 
had some opportunity to recover. It will 
not be impossible to reconstitute Poland, 
but boundaries satisfactory to her and 
to her neighbors will be difficult to deter- 
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mine. Italy must have independence, but 
her empire should be turned over to the 
new League of Nations. There can be no 
peace with Hitler or any of the Nazi 
leadership, no peace if Germany is dis- 
membered. We must not take all hope 
from the next German _ generation. 
Whether we can make anything of Ger- 
many depends on the number of Germans 
who have lived through both wars and 
learned the right lessons from that ex- 
perience, on the number of young former 
Nazis who turned from Hitler in disil- 
lusionment, and the extent to which we 
can re-educate the youth trained by and 
for a Nazi state. Policing of Germany 
will be necessary until her new govern- 
ment becomes a going concern and she 
learns to live by production rather than 
by conquest. Japan must be returned to 
her own islands and be given a chance to 
support herself industrially. The charac- 
teristics of the new world order will be 
government by consent of the governed, 
and protection by international armed 
force, used only by the authority of the 
League of Nations, the great navies being 
assigned areas for patrol. The fact that 
the world has never been organized for 
peace does not prove that it cannot be. 

The Reverend L. B. Moseley, of the 
First Baptist Church, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: CHRISTIANITY AND THE Four FREE- 
poms. Christianity has a contribution to 
make in attaining the kind of peace we 
want. Only Christianity can send to the 
peace table men of character such as the 
times require. They must be men of world 
view, men who can stand the truth, and 
men who will stand for humanity even at 
the cost of a lowered standard of living 
for America. Christ taught the humanity 
of man. We must possess the conviction 
that all men are brothers regardless of 
color. Culture is not transmitted by blood 
but by education, and its highest expres- 
sions should be available to all men. 
Equality of opportunity for all men is 
the means by which democracy can be 
made more efficient than totalitarianism. 


The Library School May Day breakfast 
held Saturday morning at the Wisconsin 
Memorial Union took the place of the 
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annual banquet, and the subject of the 
address of the speaker, Professor David 
Fellman of the University of Nebraska, 
visiting lecturer in Political Science at 
the University of Wisconsin, was selected 
to fit in with the rest of the Institute 
program. 


Professor Fellman: AMERICA’S CON- 
TRIBUTION TO THE PEACE. If America re- 
turns to isolationism we must face the 
possibility of the following conditions: 
Russia will seek to obtain her security 
by setting up buffer states, maintaining 
a large army, and promoting the activ- 
ities of the Third International; Britain 
will retire within the walls of her empire 
and devote herself to building an air 
force and sea bases for the next war; 
China will turn to preparing to defend 
herself in a revenge war started by 
Japan; Axis nations will play off the 
allies against each other until they see 
another chance to gain their aims by war. 
Public opinion must undergo a drastic 
change if these catastrophes are to be 
avoided. Libraries have an important 
part to play in helping to make those 
changes in public opinion. America en- 
tered the war after several years of so- 
cial and political reforms when the desire 
for change and reform were on the wane. 
England, on the contrary, entered the 
war after a long period of Tory conserv- 
atism and was ready for changes. The 
differences in psychological preparedness 
for the change of war will make coor- 
dination of American and British policies 
difficult. Among obstacles to American 
participation in world organization is the 
great increase of the feeling of national- 
ism, particularly economic nationalism. 
Because the war will not affect us as 
terribly as it does other nations we will 
not have a comparable fear of another 
war to drive us into cooperation. There 
is a widespread dislike of foreigners in 
America despite the fact that we are all 
“foreigners.” The desire for the “good 
old days” of normalcy will make us tend 
toward some older method of security, 
now outdated. America is in the stage of 
educational preparation for the post-war 
period. Among the possible political ad- 
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justments for peace we have the follow- 
ing choices: (1) absolute isolation (high- 
ly unlikely), (2) a world state in which 
all national sovereignties will be merged 
(also highly unlikely), (3) America-on- 
its-own, but exercising leadership and 
holding the balance of power, (4) some 
sort of League of Nations, (5) some kind 
of alliance based on common race, ideol- 
ogy, or wartime association, particularly 
the United Nations a focal point of an 
alliance of nations ever becoming broad- 
er. The last is already a going concern, 
based on necessity but with real accomp- 
lishments. This view is growing in favor 
both in Britain and the United States, 
but opinion has not crystallized as yet. 
Two things are agreed on at this point, 
namely, that it is too early to attempt to 
draft the blue-prints of the peace, and 
that a long armistice will be necessary. 
We have reason to hope for international 
collaboration after this war because we 
have more information about other coun- 
tries now than after the last war. We 
have men who have learned to cooperate 
across national boundaries, the machin- 
ery of war collaboration has had wide 
publicity, the thought of continuing this 
collaboration is already being discussed, 
and official declarations state that this 
war is fought for the common man, a 
peoples’ war for a peoples’ peace. 


In the afternoon group discussions on 
How CAN THE LIBRARY CONTRIBUTE TO 
THE WINNING OF THE WAR AND THE 
PEACE were held for administrators and 
trustees, led by Mrs. Nancy B. Thomas, 
librarian, Appleton public library; for 
reference librarians, readers’ advisors, 
and circulation librarians, led by Miss 
Florence Hensey, reference librarian, 
West Allis public library; for librarians 
working with young people in schools 
and children’s rooms, led by Miss Mary 
C. Shemorry, librarian, Shorewood high 
school; and for cataloguers, order librar- 
ians and other technical workers, led by 
Miss Irene M. Doyle, assistant librarian, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Following the group discussions there 
was a panel and forum on MOBILIZING 
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THE LIBRARY FOR A DEMOCRATIC WORLD, 
led by Mr. George C. Allez, in which the 
leaders of the group discussions and Mrs. 
Winifred L. Davis, formerly Library 
Visitor, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, and Miss Martha B. Merrell, li- 
brarian, Racine public library, took part. 

**In opening the panel the discussion 
leader reviewed the objectives and plan 
of the Institute. 

The main theme of all the addresses 
was concerned with the overall basic 
issues, winning the war and the peace to 
follow. While these addresses expressed 
varying points of view, they formed a 
pattern suggesting that the people of the 
United States were committed to this 
basic theme: the winning of the war and 
the peace to follow. 

The panel opened with these basic as- 
sumptions: 

1. That the American people were com- 
mitted to winning the war and the peace 
to follow. 

2. Libraries as social and educational 
institutions have a responsibility to ex- 
amine their opportunities and responsibil- 
ities in these commitments. 

Question: What is the need of the 
people in our communities regarding 
these issues? Do we know? Do your peo- 
ple accept these issues? Are they aware 
of their importance? What do they think? 

Answer: Many people are doing a lot 
of thinking on these questions. Through 
the channels of radio, newspapers, maga- 
zines and newsreels they are exposed to 
unprecedented avenues of information, 
opinions and ideas. The library has an 
opportunity to provide authentic infor- 
mation to assist people in clarifying and 
crystallizing their thinking. 

Question: Do community attitudes need 
strengthening or changing to produce 
support for the forces working towards 
permanent peace? 

Answer: There is a need for continued 
discussion and thinking. There is a need 
to keep the people concerned and inter- 
ested. There is a need to develop and 
strengthen the feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of each individu- 


(** The report of the panel discussion was prepared by Mr. Allez) 
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al in arriving at intelligent decisions and 
in making his attitudes and opinions 
count. 


Question: Is it the library’s responsibil- 
ity to influence people in support of 
forces working towards winning the war 
and winning the peace? 


Answer: This question raised the issue 
of impartiality of libraries. It was re- 
cognized that libraries are not really im- 
partial. We have commitments; i. e., the 
question of ignorance vs. intelligence. 
Should we assume responsibility in com- 
mitments of the American people. Li- 
braries should make available valid, 
authoritative information on all sides of 
issues. Librarians can also be expected 
to assume some leadership in assisting 
people in their reading to arrive at in- 
telligent conclusions. If the library is 
truly an educational institution it must 
necessarily assume the responsibility of 
dynamic educational leadership in the 
search for truth. 
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Question: To what extent can libraries 
aid in meeting the needs in our commu- 
nities? How effective are we? Do we 
have any influence? 

Answer: The extent to which libraries 
are effective cannot be adequately mea- 
sured. Surely not in terms of circula- 
tion statistics. Ideas from books touching 
potential leadership in a community may 
have far reaching effects through that 
leadership. In any event assuming the 
influence libraries have is good, it should 
make itself regardless of its degree. 

Question: What can we do that we are 
not now doing? 

Answer: Make a greater effort to keep 
in touch with the thinking of the people 
of our community. Lose no opportunity 
in developing the attitude that the library 
is the service center for reading and in- 
formation regarding the problems facing 
the nation. Intensify our work with chil- 
dren by encouraging recreational read- 
ing and other activities designed to re- 
lieve the strain and tension of war. 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The business meeting was held im- 
mediately following the May Day break- 
fast at the Wisconsin Library School. 
The meeting was called to order by Miss 
Helen E. Farr, President of the Associa- 
tion at 11:30 A. M. Saturday, May 1. 

MINuTES. Miss Farr suggested that 
if there were no objections, the minutes 
of last year’s meeting as printed in the 
October 1942 Wisconsin Library Bulletin 
would stand approved as published. 

REGISTRATION. Miss Jennie T. Schrage, 
Madison, gave the report that 190 had 
registered on April 30th between the 
hours of nine and two. The following 
registered: 54 head librarians, 84 library 
staff including school librarians, 4 trus- 
tees, 3 library school faculty, 18 library 
school students, 4 Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission (Secretary and De- 
partment heads), 9 guests, 7 exhibitors 
and 6 non-librarians. 

A. L. A. CONTRIBUTING MEMBERSHIP. 
A letter of acknowledgment of the Wis- 
consin Library Association membership 


in the American Library Association 
from Carl H. Milam, Executive Secre- 
tary, was read. 

CoMMITTEE Reports. Miss Marjorie 
P. Gile, Madison, read the report of the 
Certification and Civil Service Commit- 
tee and recommended that the report be 
accepted. Miss Merrell, Racine, seconded 
the motion which upon vote was carried. 

Miss Marie Barkman, Sheboygan, read 
the report of the Membership Committee 
and recommended that the report be ac- 
cepted. Miss Schuette, Green Bay, second- 
ed the motion, which upon vote was car- 
ried. 

Mrs. Grace Lofgren, West Allis, read 
the report of the Committee on Salaries 
and Personnel and commented that the 
recommendations of the report were 
based on the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Organization and Personnel Pro- 
cedure of the (name) Library, 1940 and 
suggestions from Mr. Allez and Miss 
Farr. Mrs. Lofgren recommended that 
the report be accepted and that the per- 
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sonnel rules included in it be approved 
and copies be made available to librarians 
and trustees throughout the state. Mr. 
Krug, Milwaukee, seconded the motion. 
A discussion of the report followed. Mrs. 
Kohli, Monroe, stated that the smaller 
libraries (citing her own library) would 
not be able to comply with the report. 
She suggested that the report be passed 
on to next year’s committee in order to 
have more time to analyze the situations 
and that a questionnaire be sent to every 
library early in the year and to every 
board president. Discussion of library 
hours and vacations followed. Miss Odell, 
Wauwatosa, questioned why a shorter 
vacation is so often recommended for 
non-professional librarians than for pro- 
fessional librarians. Miss Farr respond- 
ed by saying that she believed that it is 
assumed that a professional person car- 
ries greater responsibilities. If a vaca- 
tion is only a bonus given by an employ- 
er, then all employees should receive the 
same consideration. If a vacation is to 
recuperate after heavy work and also for 
study or professional improvement for 
people who will utilize it for that pur- 
pose then there is reason to apportion it 
on the basis of responsibility carried and 
the use made of it. She offered these 
theories as to the reasons why some 
schemes of service differentiated in the 
matter of vacations between non-profes- 
sional and professional workers and 
called on other members to answer Miss 
Odell’s question. No further suggestions 
were offered. Mrs. Lofgren reread the 
section about vacations in order to clear 
up some of the points of discussion. Miss 
Merrell moved that the motion be amend- 
ed to read that the report be accepted 
with the provision that a copy of this 
committee’s report be placed in the hands 
of every member of the Association and 
that it either be printed in the Bulletin 
or mimeographed and that the replies be 
given to the next committee to be studied 
and acted upon at the next meeting. Mrs. 
Lofgren and Mr. Krug agreed to the 
amendment. Mrs. Embrey, Appleton, 
stated that she believed Mrs. Kohli had 
made a similar motion which had not 
yet been seconded. Mrs. Kohli agreed that 
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Miss Merrell’s motion expressed her 
wishes and accepted it as her own. Miss 
Merrell then seconded the motion and 
upon vote the amendment was approved. 
The President then put the amended mo- 
tion to a vote and the motion was car- 
ried. Miss Varney, Fort Atkinson, stated 
that librarians and trustees of many 
cities of 8,000 or less would not be 
reached through the efforts of the Wis- 
consin Library Association members and 
that their opinions should be sought 
though they are not now members of the 
Association. Miss Schrage recommended 
that the new Committee be informed of 
the work done by this year’s committee. 

Miss Martha Merrell, Racine, read the 
report of the Committee on State Wide 
Library Service and recommended that 
the report be accepted. Miss Laura Olsen, 
Eau Claire, seconded the motion which 
upon vote was carried. Miss Merrell 
urged librarians to write to their as- 
semblymen about the Committee’s bill 
286A to secure state aid for public li- 
braries and stressed the importance of 
writing. 

Miss Dagny Borge, University of Wis- 
consin Agricultural Library, read the re- 
port of the Committee on Adult Educa- 
tion and recommended that the report be 
accepted. Mrs. Lofgren seconded the mo- 
tion which upon vote was carried. 

Miss Laura Olsen presented a verbal 
report of the Resolutions Committee and 
recommended that the report be accepted. 
Miss Leila Janes, Fond du Lac, seconded 
the motion which upon vote was carried. 

Miss Farr stated that Mr. Edward 
Vaeth, Treasurer, was called to the Army 
last January and that Mr. J. Jerome 
Sorensen, Milwaukee Public Library, was 
chosen by the Executive Board to com- 
plete Mr. Vaeth’s term. In the absence 
of Mr. Sorensen, the Secretary read the 
report. Miss Schrage moved that the re- 
port be accepted with the proviso that the 
acceptance become effective upon the ap- 
proval of the Auditing Committee. Miss 
Schuette seconded the motion which upon 
vote was carried. 

Miss Schuette gave the report of the 
Tellers, Miss Bernice Happer, Kaukauna, 
and Miss Leone Older, Madison, and re- 
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commended that the report be accepted. 
Miss Janes seconded the motion, which 
upon vote carried. The newly elected of- 
ficers are: President, Mr. Clarence Paine, 
Beloit; Vice-President, Mrs. Charles Ves- 
lak, Shawano; Secretary, Miss Edith 
Shephard, Fond du Lac; Treasurer, Miss 
Irene Varney, Fort Atkinson. 

Because objections had been raised to 
the practice of proposing only one can- 
didate for each office, the President asked 
for discussion of the subject in order that 
the next nominating committee might 
have the suggestions of the members to 
guide them. Miss Newman, Madison, 
stated that many ignored their ballots 
because no choice of candidates was pro- 
vided. Miss Odell stressed the need for 
at least two candidates instead of one. 
Miss Farr explained the advantages of 
considering the Vice-President to be 
President-elect. It gives the President- 
elect an insight into executive board 
problems and provides continuity in Ex- 
ecutive Board membership. Miss Merrell 
expressed her agreement with the desir- 
ability of the Vice-President being con- 
sidered President-elect. No one spoke in 
approval of the single ticket. 

PRESIDENT’S REPORT. There being no 
further business to come before the meet- 
ing the President asked for a few mo- 
ments to discuss some of the Association 
procedures as she had observed them dur- 
ing the year and to make a few recom- 
mendations for consideration as follows: 

Executive Board Procedure: That a 
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“log book” recording policies and procéd- 
ure be kept for the guidance of future 
boards. 

Financial Procedure: That a budget 
policy be established sufficiently flexible 
to fit our fluctuating income yet definite 
enough to serve as a guide to Executive 
Boards and Committees. That more de- 
tailed forms for expense vouchers be de- 
vised. A tentative form has been tried 
this year and needs revision. That a 
standard form for financial reports be 
developed. 

Scholarship Fund: That a definite pol- 
icy for providing for scholarships in ad- 
dition to any provided through gifts be 
adopted. That the provision of a scholar- 
ship for students in the one year library 
school be considered. 

Committee Procedure: That committee 
recommendations on controversial sub- 
jects or matters of policy be submitted 
in written or printed form to the mem- 
bership in advance of any meeting at 
which they are to be acted upon. 

Miss Odell suggested that perhaps an 
Executive Guidance Committee could be 
formed next year. Miss Merrell moved 
that the President’s report be passed on 
to the President-elect, Mr. Paine. Miss 
Schuette seconded the motion which upon 
vote was carried. 

Miss Farr announced that WHA will 
carry Clifton Utley’s speech at 7 o’clock, 
May 14, 1943. 

Meeting adjourned. 

MarRIon M. Spear, Secretary 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Certification and Civil Service 

While this committee recognizes the de- 
ficiencies of the present certification law 
and feels that there should be a full re- 
vamping of a law over 20 years old, 
there must be considerable examination 
and revision before any changes are 
ready to be incorporated into a law. The 
W. L. A. membership must also thor- 
oughly understand and approve before 
such changes are ready for legislation. 

As there was some difference of opin- 
ion regarding last year’s committee re- 


port and some feeling there should be a 
more prolonged study and opportunity 
for discussion before association mem- 
bers are asked to vote on such a vital 
question, it was decided, on the authority 
of the president, that the new committee 
take no legislative action this year to 
change the certification or commission 
set-up but to continue the study of the 
legal or voluntary certification laws as 
practiced in other states and especially 
in other professions. 

This committee, therefore, has collect- 
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ed in brief form the certification require- 
ments in practice throughout the various 
states for lawyers and doctors as well as 
for librarians. This material is turned 
over to the new committee with the re- 
commendations that the bar and medical 
requirements be used as a basis of com- 
parison with library certification, that 
the merits of each be examined and from 
this compiled data, a revised or amended 
set of W. L. A. certification laws be 
drawn up. 

The committee further recommends 
that the proposed revision include 

1. A system of grades and certificates 
related to the A. L. A. certification 
scheme. 

2. A penalty written into the law for 
non-observance of the requirements. 

3. A reconsideration of the Library 
Commission. As it is now constituted, li- 
braries are directed by persons who are 
interested in competing state institutions 
with only secondary interest in libraries. 
It is recommended that the Certification 
Board be composed of professional li- 
brarians, the majority of which be nom- 
inated by the association. 

It is also recommended that any pro- 
posed revision or amendments be mimeo- 
graphed and sent to all association mem- 
bers for study and discussion some time 
before the next business meeting in or- 
der to give every one an opportunity to 
understand the proposed changes before 
voting on them. 


The Civil Service Committee was com- 
bined with the Certification Committee 
this year with the same decision—not to 
take any legislative action, as last year’s 
committee tabled that subject for the 
time being. 

However, at the request of the White- 
water State Teacher’s College, Bill 86S 
—Pt. 2 of which exempted city librarians 
from civil service, was introduced in the 
Senate, Feb. 4, by Senator Freehoff. 

The bill was first referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on State and Local Gov- 
ernment but was later transferred to 
the Committee on Education and Public 
Welfare. 
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The same bill was introduced in the 
Assembly by the Committee on State Af- 
fairs Feb. 23 as bill 236A. 

A joint hearing of these two commit- 
tees was heard March 2 at which time 
the bill was reported out of committee 
and recommended for passage. 


The Senate passed the bill March 25 
by a 21 to 6 vote and it was then re- 
ferred to the Assembly Committee on 
Education. 

April 7, by a voice vote, the Assembly 
concurred in the Senate bill after adopt- 
ing an amendment allowing cities to re- 
move their librarians from civil service. 
(The bill originally made it mandatory 
for all city librarians to be removed from 
civil service.) 

The bill then went back to the Senate 
for action on the amendment but on 
April 13, by a 16-13 vote, the Senate re- 
fused to concur in the amendment. 

On April 27, the Assembly, by a voice 
vote, moved for an appointment of a 
conference committee for a possible com- 
promise of the dispute. 

And that is the status of the bill on 
May 1st. 

Your committee, without the author- 
ity of the Association, did not appear for 
or against the bill, but postcard notices 
of the two hearings were sent to the 
total W. L. A. membership and all mem- 
bers were asked to write their own sena- 
tors and assemblyman their opinion of 
this bill. That this request was loyally 
responded to was proved by the number 
of letters which poured in to both Sena- 
tors and Assemblymen and the chairman 
of each committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Charles Veslak 
Mrs. Grace Lofgren, Ex-Officio 
Bernice Colby 
Sarah D. Lamb 
Marjorie P. Gile, Chairman 


Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee, in its ef- 
forts to reach all non-members of the 
Wisconsin Library Association, has also 
been working on a revision of the 1939 
Directory of Wisconsin Librarians for 
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the use of the Association. The Directory 
revision will be ready for the Executive 
Board June 1. It is the recommendation 
of this committee that the material be 
mimeographed and sold at cost. 

The Committee found some librarians 
are not aware of the workings or ad- 
vantages of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation; hence, the Committee further 
recommends selling the Association to 
non-members. 

For 1943 the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation has a membership of 348. 

Gladys Cavanagh 

Josephine R. Hargrave 
Lucile May 

Sybil C. Schuette, Ex officio 
Marie W. Barkman, Chairman 


Salaries and Personnel 


This committee has acted in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
preceding Committee on Salaries and 
Personnel. It has begun the work on an 
Organization and Personnel Procedure 
Plan by setting up suggested standard 
Service Rules for Wisconsin communities 
under 8,000 population. 

This Committee strongly recommends 
that every library in Wisconsin, regard- 
less of size, have an Organization and 
Personnel Procedure Plan. In accepting 
the report of the 1942 Committee, the 
Association endorsed the Organization 
and Personnel Plan of the American Li- 
brary Association as adequate for li- 
braries in cities over 8,000. This Com- 
mittee submits for approval the follow- 
ing Service Rules as suggested Standards 
for Wisconsin Libraries serving less than 
8,000 population: 

A. Library Hours. 

1.A library serving less than 5,000 
population shall be open not more than 
30 hours per week. 24 hours is more 
desirable. 

2. A library serving more than 5,000 
but less than 8,000 population shall be 
open no more than 48 hours per week. 
42 hours is a desirable average. 

B. Staff Hours. 

1. The maximum hours of work for 
the library staff members shall be 40 
hours per week. 
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C. Evening Work. 


1. The library is expected to assume 
an active part in community affairs in 
establishing the Library as an integral 
part of the educational and recreation- 
al life of the community. Therefore, 
the librarian shall be required to work 
no more than three (3) evenings in 
any week, except in emergencies. 

D. Holidays. 

1. The library is closed on the fol- 
lowing legal holidays as specified by 
the Wisconsin Statutes: 

January 1; February 12; February 22; 
May 30; July 4; October 12; Novem- 
ber 11; December 25; Labor Day; 
Thanksgiving Day; September primary 
election; November general election. 
2.If the library is open on any of 
these holidays, subsequent time off or 
compensatory pay is allowed. 
E. Vacations. 

1.A full time librarian receives an 
annual vacation with pay to be taken 
between and or dur- 
ing the period between Christmas and 
New Year’s. 

2. The full time head librarian and 
professional assistants receive not less 
than 24 working days of vacation after 
one year of service. 

8. A non-professional assistant re- 
ceives not less than 12 working days of 
vacation after one year of service. 

4. If employed more than six months 
but less than one year, the librarian 
and assistants receive proportionate va- 
cation allowance (e.g. for 6 months of 
service, the librarian and professional 
assistants receive 12 working days; 
the non-professional assistant 6 work- 
ing days of the vacation allowance is 
24 days and 12 days respectively) 

F. Leaves of absence. 

1. Sick leave—twelve days of sick 
leave with pay is allowed each year. 
This allowance is to be used only for 
illness and includes short as well as ex- 
tended illnesses. Sick leave not taken 
may be accumulated up to: (a) 60 
days (minimum) (b) 78 days (max- 
imum). 
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2.In case of death in the immediate 
family, a full time employee may be 
granted a leave of absence with pay 
of not less than 5 days. “Immediate 
family” includes parent, sister, broth- 
er, husband, wife, child or friend liv- 
ing in the same household. 

8. Leaves of absence without pay for 
other purposes may be granted at the 
discretion of the governing body. 


G. Professional and Educational Advance- 
ment. 

1. Membership and committee work 
in professional, educational and social 
service organizations is stimulating 
and educational, is of benefit to the 
Library, and is to be encouraged. A 
reasonable amount of time is allowed 
for work on such committees, provided 
the regular work of the Library does 
not suffer, since not only the individual 
but also the library is benefited. 

2. Whenever the work of the library 
permits, time with pay is allowed em- 
ployees to attend professional district, 
state, and national conferences. The Li- 
brary contributes (or, does not contri- 
bute) toward the expenses of the of- 
ficially designated delegate. 

H. Appointment. 

1. Notice of appointment is made in 
writing by the governing unit. The 
notice states specifically the position 
to which the person is appointed, the 
terms of salary, employment and ten- 
ure, hours of service, vacation allow- 
ance, and provision for retirement, if 
any. 

2. Acceptance of appointment is 
made in writing and is addressed to 
the official from whom the notice of 
appointment came. Such acceptance on 
the part of the employee carries with 
it a moral obligation to abide by the 
terms specified in the letter. 

I. Tenure. 

1. The first year of service consti- 
tutes a probationary period. In cases 
of doubt at the end of the first year, 
the employee is given to understand 
that the second year’s appointment is 
also probationary. 

2. Following satisfactory completion 
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of the probationary period, the em- 

ployment of a librarian or assistant, 

unless appointed on a temporary basis, 
carries with it the assurance of con- 
tinuous and permanent tenure as long 
as the employee performs his work 
competently and in accordance with 
the general policy outlined by the gov- 
erning body. 

8.If, for adequate cause, the gov- 
erning body terminates the services of 
an employee, minimum notice of one 
month shall be given the employee. 

4. Resignations are submitted in 

writing to the governing body. A 

month’s notice is the minimum required 

for professional positions and two 
weeks’ notice for non-professional 
workers. An employee in an adminis- 
trative position should give, if possible, 

a longer notice. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Mrs.) Louise D. Culver 

Helen S. Griswold 

Mary de Jonge 

Marjorie P. Gile, Ex officio 

(Mrs.) Grace A. Lofgren, Chairman 
State Wide Library Service 

The State Wide Library Service Com- 
mittee, appointed the latter part of De- 
cember, had to swing into rapid action 
the first three months of this year. 

Following the recommendation of the 
Association we drafted a bill (which be- 
came Bill 286A) very similar to 281A 
of the 1941 Legislature. Aside from 
changes in wording made necessary by 
the altered national situation, the only 
real difference was the phrase that makes 
the bill a post-war measure by specifying 
funds to be available annually “follow- 
ing the termination of the war.” This 
was done at the suggestion of people 
active in state affairs, and when the two 
forms were presented to Assemblyman 
Wheelock he preferred the post-war fea- 
ture. 

Assemblyman J. H. Wheelock of Viro- 
qua was very willing to sponsor the bill 
and he introduced it in the form drafted 
by the Committee February 26th. It was 
referred to the Educational Committee 
before which a hearing was held March 
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17th. We were fortunate that several edu- 
cation bills in which various organiza- 
tions were interested were up for hear- 
ing that day. Representatives from the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Wisconsin Education Association, and 
Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs 
made splendid appeals. Representatives 
of the American Legion Auxiliary and 
the Wisconsin Supervising Teachers and 
several members of our Association also 
registered for the bill. Miss Farr, Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs. Kohli and the chairman of 
your committee appeared for the Asso- 
ciation. The feeling that the hearing had 
been successful was borne out by the 
Committee report the next day 7-1 in 
favor of passage. 

On March 24th it was referred to the 
Joint Committee on Finance at which 
hearing just last week (April 21), we 
did not fare so well. We followed a hear- 
ing on the so-called Kannenberg bill which 
lasted over two hours. The same members 
of this Committee and our president ap- 
peared for the Association. Mrs. Merritt 
and Miss Schrage appeared for the 
American Association of University Wo- 
men, and the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs respectively. 

We have circularized the membership 
twice, once by letter and the second time 
by card, to keep you informed of the 
status of the bill and urging you to con- 
tact your local representatives. (We hope 
you did.) Mr. Lester included with the 
February mimeographed bulletin a re- 
port of the committee’s action at our 
January meeting with reasons for our 
proceeding as we did. We have distri- 
buted copies of Mrs. Sayre’s talk and 
Study Unit VIII. of the Joint Committee 
on Education (jazzed up a bit with a 
yellow cover) to members of the Assem- 
bly. Copies of the new edition of EQuAL 
CHANCE have also been placed in the 
hands of the Joint Committee on Finance 
of the Legislature and are ready for the 
other members as soon as we know what 
the next action on the bill will be. We 
have contacted all the member organiza- 
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tions of the Joint Committee on Educa- 
tion and have distributed copies of Mrs. 
Sayre’s talk to a few groups, but not 
nearly enough. We still have about 2,000 
of these for distribution. 

We would like to express appreciation 
to all who have responded promptly and 
fully to our requests. We have had to 
call members not on the committee to 
make specific local contacts. In every case 
the response was immediate and the re- 
port helpful. We can make no recom- 
mendation for future action until we 
know the result of the activities of this 
year’s committee except to leave it in 
the hands of the Executive Committee. 
We definitely recommend continued active 
interest and can only hope the next com- 
mittee will have the very happy duty of 
helping the Commission plan the post- 
war expenditure of $150,000. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Nellie Kohli 
Mrs. W. L. Davis 
Miss Helen Mathews 
Miss Helen Anderson 
Miss Martha Merrell, Chairman 
Adult Education 

As in 1942, the Adult Education Com- 
mittee has been active only in work with 
the Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin. Your chairman has attended 
the monthly meetings of the Joint Com- 
mittee, where speakers on various phases 
of education have appeared. In this legis- 
lative year, the Joint Committee has kept 
fully informed of proposed legislation 
affecting educational matters, including 
legislation affecting libraries and librar- 
ians. 

The Joint Committee on Education in 
Wisconsin, composed of 18 organizations 
concerned with educational activities in 
the state, with the purpose to “discuss 
and study matters of education, encour- 
age various groups to study educational 
problems, and to create intelligent public 
opinion, holds ‘educational workshops’ 
to bring reliable information directly to 
interested citizen groups and in turn get- 
ting local reactions to state-wide prob- 
lems.” Such workshops were held in 
April, as follows: April 12 in Ripon, 
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April 13 in Seymour, April 15 in Brod- 
head, April 16 in Baraboo, and April 17 
in Stevens Point. Librarians in these five 
cities were asked by your chairman to 
cooperate, if possible, with the local com- 
mittees in organizing the workshops. 
Copies of the program were also sent in 
advance to libraries in about a 25 mile 
radius of the five cities. As far as reports 
have been received, librarians in Bara- 
boo, Ripon, Stevens Point, and Wiscon- 
sin Rapids participated in the workshops. 
Mrs. Culver of Baraboo took part in a 
panel discussion on building adult and 
child morale in wartime. 

Your Adult Education Committee re- 
commends that the Association continue 
active participation on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Education in Wisconsin. 

We also recommend that a question- 
naire be sent to public libraries in the 
state, by the next Adult Education Com- 
mittee, asking for reports on adult edu- 
cation activities engaged in, specifically 
relating to public forums and discussion 
groups, including names of available 
speakers. Your committee believes that 
information gathered in this way may 
be helpful to other librarians wishing to 
engage in similar activities. It is further 
recommended that any information thus 
gathered be made available through pub- 
lication in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin, if possible. 

Hazel I. Medway 
Agnes R. Melentine 
Dagny Borge, Chairman 


Resolutions 


WHEREAS, Members of the Wisconsin 
Library Association, Library Trustees, 
and friends met together in Madison, 
April 30-May 1, 1943, for the 52nd con- 
vention of the Association in an Institute 
on War and Post-War Issues, and 

Wuereas, Libraries are an important 
agency in supplying facts and ideas and 
because we, as librarians, need guidance 
to help us supply reading material which 
will clarify for us as well as for the pub- 
lic some of the major problems America 
faces today and in the post-war period: 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the 


Wisconsin Library Association, express 
our gratitude and appreciation to all who 
had a part in making the 52nd annual 
meeting both outstanding and exceeding- 
ly worthwhile. We wish particularly to 
thank Miss Helen Farr, president of the 
Association, for her effort in bringing 
about this meeting which all of us feared 
could not be held during the emergency. 
We also extend thanks to the Staff of 
the Madison Free Library for gracious 
hospitality and for all they did to make 
our stay in Madison pleasant; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That this Association express 
appreciation: 

To the speakers for important contri- 
butions to clearer understanding of the 
serious problems we face in this war and 
in the post-war period; 

To the Housing Committee for provid- 
ing comfortable rooms; 

To Mr. Norman Bassett and Demco 
Library Supplies for providing the of- 
ficial programs; 

To the 1943 Library School Class for 
the privilege of sharing with them in 
their May Day breakfast and stimulating 
program; 

To Mr. Jerome H. Wheelock for intro- 
ducing bill 286A on State Wide library 
service in Wisconsin; 

To the Joint Committee on Education 
for Study Unit no. 8, helpful in promot- 
ing progress of state wide library serv- 
ice; 

To the members of the State Wide Li- 
brary Service Committee who have given 
generously of their time; 

To the exhibitors for their donations 
to the treasury of the Association for 
space for their displays. 

WHerEAS, Friends of libraries have 
remembered several libraries during the 
past year with generous gifts, be it 

Resolved, That the Association recog- 
nize these gifts: 

Of $25,000 to the Ft. Atkinson Public 
Library from Mrs. Charles Worcester of 
Chicago; 

Of $1000 legacy to the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Baraboo from Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Reiner; 
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Of a bequest of $1000 for the Chil- 
dren’s Room of the Antigo Public Library 
left by Mrs. Maud Gibbs. 

WHEREAS, Death has taken its toll of 
Wisconsin librarians, be it 

Resolved, That our sympathy be ex- 
tended for the loss of 

Miss Gwen Perry, cataloger for four- 
teen years in the Kellogg Public Library, 
Green Bay; 

Miss Leona G. Bryhan, Librarian of 
the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Li- 
brary; 

Miss Maude LeRoy, Librarian of the 
Augusta Public Library; 

Mr. C. V. Ritter, veteran bookman, 
Chicago. 

Your committee moves the adoption of 
this report and that the secretary be in- 
structed to send a copy to the individuals 
and groups concerned. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Mrs. Nellie W. Kohli 
Laura M. Olsen, Chairman 
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Final Report of the Treasurer, 
June 8, 1943 
Balance in General Fund, Sept. 1, 1942 $ 888.72 


Receipts 
Membership dues $386.00 
Royalty 27.77 


Convention Registration Fees 81.00 
Convention Exhibitors’ Fees 24.00 518.77 





$1,407.49 
Disbursements 

Executive Board $ 65.05 
President 24.18 
Secretary 17.85 
Treasurer 31.31 
Association Dues 30.00 
Certification Board 22.58 
State Wide Library Service 

Committee 79.73 
Convention Expense 315.12 
Civil Service & Certification 

Committee 6.70 
Membership Committee 9.62 


Adult Education Committee 2.61 
Nominating Committee 6.67 $ 611.42 


Cash Balance on hand 796.07 


$1,407.49 
5 Defense bonds at $100. ($500. Face Value) 
(Signed) J. JBROME SORENSON 
O.K. (Signed) 
Wilbur H. Larsen, C. P. A. 
for Margaret Reynolds 
June 8, 1943 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Eleanor Davis, Editor, "Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Arcadia. Miss Mathys writes: ‘Yester- 
day I entertained the Homemakers at 
the library. They had inquired about 
some books so I suggested they meet 
here and I would show my wares and 
review some books for them. Everyone 
seemed interested and every book I re- 
viewed was asked for by several people. 
My time was limited; a small exhibit of 
articles of interest was held at the same 
time, and anyway one can’t talk too 
long—but I did think it too bad one 
can’t talk up the books more frequently 
—all some folks need is a taste and then 
they want the whole.” 


Bloomer. ‘Miss Ovidia Holden resigned 
to accept a position as assistant librarian 
in the Public Library of Rockford, Il. 
Her position is now filled by Miss Minnie 


Martin, who comes to us from Hinckley, 
Minn., where she was librarian.” 


Genoa City. Mrs. Alta Miller is the 
new librarian. 


Juneau. A community library, spon- 
sored by the American Legion Auxiliary, 
has been opened in the City Hall. Mrs. 
E. G. Giese is chairman of the library 
committee. 


Kenosha. Miss Frantz writes: “Sixteen 
staff members of the Hammond, Indiana, 
public library motored to Kenosha on 
May 20th to visit the various libraries. 
Luncheon was served at Thompson’s Tea 
Room to twenty-six librarians, including 
ten from the Kenosha staff. The event 
was a very happy and profitable one for 
all concerned. 
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“Members of the Kenosha staff are 
wearing name plates to introduce them- 
selves to their patrons. It has been most 
interesting to hear the many favorable 
comments from those patrons who have 
never known all the staff members by 
name, 

“Miss Flora Hottes, former Director 
of Children’s Work, has decided to re- 
main in Bolivia for another year. Her 
display of articles sent from Bolivia is 
being exhibited in the show case at the 
Central Library and enjoyed by many 
citizens.” 


Ladysmith. Ann O’Connor, librarian, 
has resigned. Helen Benkert, assistant, 
succeeds her as librarian. 


Lake Geneva. Mrs. Ethel M. Brann, li- 
brarian of the Lake Geneva Public Li- 
brary, has been engaged as instructor 
in ‘Book selection and Reference in the 
Summer Session of the University of 
Wisconsin Library School. Mrs. Brann 
is a graduate of Columbia University 
Library School. 


Manitowoc. Doris M. Call, librarian, 
sends this account of the new children’s 
room: 

“Several years ago, plans were started 
for a new children’s room on the second 
floor of the library, but had to be held 
in abeyance until other quarters could 
be found for the local museum which 
occupied the only large room on the 
second floor. Last year, a large residence 
in the city was turned over to the Coun- 
ty Historical Society, and they moved 
their collection there. Work was immedi- 
ately begun to convert the room into a 
department which the library’s youngest 
readers might call their own. 

“Delayed by construction priorities, 
the conversion has just been completed. 
The walls are painted peach, with soft 
rose behind the bookcases, The floor cov- 
ering is of jaspe linoleum in warm blue, 
and the furniture and book stacks are 
of natural maple. Blue drapes, matching 
the linoleum, hang at the windows which 
also have venetian blinds. On the south 
wall hangs the Charlotte Markham Ken- 
ellos mural, lighted by two fan-shaped 
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wall brackets, whose gentle coloring 
blends perfectly with the room’s decor. 
Beneath the mural are closed cases for 
fine editions of children’s books, and 
other cases designed for special displays. 
Several bulletin boards are placed ad- 
vantageously throughout the room. 

“The pleasure which the children get 
from having their own separate room 
manifests itself in many ways, not the 
least gratifying of which is the greatly 
increased amount of browsing indulged 
in by all ages and sizes of youngsters. 

“Adult fiction has been shelved in the 
main floor room which the children’s de- 
partment formerly occupied, leaving the 
stacks behind the main desk for non- 
fiction.” 


Mercer. The Mercer library, which 
closed as a WPA Project in December, 
reopened in January with Mrs. Doris M. 
Adams, Girl Scout Leader, as acting li- 
brarian, assisted by Myrtle Popps, As- 
sistant Scout Leader, and the members 
of the Girl Scout troop who kept the 
library open 16 hours a week as a civic 
project. A letter from Mrs. Adams dated 
June 14, states that the Township has 
now appropriated the sum of $240 year- 
ly for the librarian’s salary and that 
Mrs. Edmund Minton has been appointed 
to that position. 

The library room, a wing of the Com- 
munity Building, is of varnished logs, 
with stone fireplace, and is most attrac- 
tively furnished. 


Montreal. The public library now oc- 
cupies a handsome room, paneled in 
knotty pine, on the first floor of the 
Community Building. Mrs. Ida Hughes 
is librarian. This library serves not only 
the city of Montreal but also the neigh- 
boring communities of Cary, Gile and 
Iron Belt. 


New Richmond. Miss Casey writes: 
“Our United Nations exhibit seems to 
be serving its purpose as many of the 
books are already circulating. We 
haven’t any special reading club for the 
juveniles but they are reading a great 
deal and they seem to appreciate the 
guidance we give them.” 
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Reedsburg. Mrs. Mary E. Cushman, li- 
brarian since 1907, has resigned, the 
resignation taking effect July 1st. As 
one of the members of the Woman’s 
Club which founded the library in 1898, 
Mrs. Cushman was one of the library’s 
sponsors. She has also been active in the 
Wisconsin Library Association and in 
the Devils Lake Library Conference. 


Ripon. Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, who 
was granted leave of absence in January 
to complete her library school course at 
the University of Illinois, has returned 
to her position as librarian. 


Roberts. A letter from Mrs. G. B. Win- 
terfield stated that the public library 
recently opened by the Woman’s Club 
in a farm machinery store with 400 
books of their own and 100 from the 
Traveling Library, circulated 92 books 
the first week. 


Sparta. Mrs. Gladys Wood began work 
in the library May first, as assistant, to 
take Mrs. Parmenter’s place. 


West Allis. Miss Helen Lincoln, librar- 
ian of the East Branch of the West Allis 
Library, has been appointed head librar- 
ian, succeeding Mrs. Grace Atherton 
Lofgren, whe has resigned. 
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Wisconsin Library School Class of ’43 
Appointments in Wisconsin 


Eau Claire. Nelda C. Parson, assistant 
in the public library. 


Green Bay. Beverly J. Hills, juvenile 
assistant, Kellogg public library. 


La Crosse. Muriel L. Fuller, general 
assistant, public library. 


Madison. University of Wisconsin. Celia 
O. Gumble, junior library assistant, Cir- 
culation Department; Mrs. Helen Hart- 
ley Kuntz, Reference Department. 


Milwaukee. (Bessie M. Vance, assistant 
librarian, Milwaukee-Downer college li- 
brary. 


Richland Center. Ruby A. Hannon, li- 
brarian, high school library. 


Sheboygan. Ruth Fredrickson, assistant 
librarian, North high school library. 

Gertrude R. Thurow, reference librar- 
ian, Mead public library. 


Watertown. Mrs. Evelyn’ Beneditz 
Harms, librarian, Senior high school li- 
brary. 


Waukesha. Eva M. Ungrodt, children’s 
librarian, public library. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 


Edited by Mary 


Professional Publications 


Carpenter, Helen McCracken. Gateways 
to American history. 1943. 255p. Wil- 
son, $2.25. 016.973 


“An annotated graded list of books for slow 
learners in junior high school.” (Subtitle) The 
list covers both fiction and non-fiction and would 
be a helpful guide in making up school collec- 
tions. 


See Booklist 39 :269 Mr.1 ’43. 


Mason, Mary F. The patients’ library. 
1942. 111p. Wilson, pa. $1. 027.6 


“A guidebook for volunteer hospital] library 
service.” (Subtitle). Assumes that there will be 
increased demand for this service and provides 
simple instructions for organization and man- 
agement, 


See Booklist 39 :246 Mr. 15 °43. 


Katharine Reely 


Philosophy and Religion 


Cooper, Duff. David. 1943. 292p. Harper, 
$3. 221.92 


Is called a biography; reads like fiction; its 
story, familiar from childhood to most mature 
readers, can be followed with almost breathless 
anticipation, Holds close to the biblical narra- 
tive but brings David to life as an understand- 
able personality against the background of his 
times. 


Gesell, Arnold L. and Ilg, Frances L. 
Infant and child in the culture of to- 
day. 1943. 399p. Harper, $4. 136.7 


“Main body of the book is a factual statement 
of the mental growth characteristics of the first 
five years of life. ... Based primarily on ob- 
servation of children in nursery schools and 
will be valuable to nursery school teachers and 
parents.” (Booklist) For larger libraries. 


See Booklist 39 :285 Mr. 15 ’43, 
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Newman, John Henry. A Newman treas- 
ury; ed. by Charles F. Harrold. 1943. 
404p. Longmans, $4. 204 


Selections from the prose works of Cardinal 
Newman, with an extended introduction by the 
editor. Medium and larger libraries. 


Overstreet, Bonaro W. Courage for cri- 
sis. 1943. 99p. Harper, $1.50. 170 


Courage is a habit of meeting situations, not 
something that can be acquired all at once to 
meet this or that emergency. “It is something 
that comes to us as the result of our culivating 
certain habits, outlooks, relationships. Living 
with these and making them intimately our 
own, we find we have courage when courage is 
called for.’ Some of the factors which contri- 
bute to the cultivation of these habits and out- 
looks are suggested in this book. 


Sociology 


Broughton, Averell. Careers in public 
relations. 1943. 255p. Dutton, $2. 
301.154 


Defines public relations; distinguishes be- 
tween public relations and publicity (publicity 
is but one of the tools of public relations) ; 
analyzes the public relations policy of several 
big concerns, and considers the opportunities 
offered in the field for a life work. 


See Booklist 39 :363 My. 15 '43. 


Johnsen, Julia E., comp. Wage stabiliza- 
tion and inflation. 1943. 187p. Wilson, 
$1.25. 831.2 


A volume in the Reference Shelf. 


Johnson, Charles S. Patterns of negro 
segregation. 1943. 3832p. Harper, 
$3.50. 326 


Part one is a study of the forms which negro 
segregation takes in this country and the extent 
to which discrimination is practiced, based on 
surveys made in southern, border, and northern 
communities, Part 2 is a report on the responses 
of negroes to the situation. Important work 
for larger libraries. 


See Booklist 39 :312 Apr. ’43. 


Laing, Alexander. Way for America. 
1943. 380p. Duell, $3. 321.8 


The author has a belief in democracy based 
on his faith in the common people, whose wis- 
dom, gained from experience, should be con- 
stantly in operation to check the technical 
knowledge of the experts. This thesis is carried 
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out through a long and somewhat wordy book 
in which he reviews the events and mistakes 
of the past ten years, 


See Booklist 39 :352 My. 1 ’43. 


May, Mark A. A social psychology of 
war and peace, 1943. 284p. Yale Univ. 
press, $2.75. 301 


A publication of the Institute of human rela- 
tions at Yale University. Takes the attitude 
that war is not a human instinct but a matter 
of social conditioning. In the light of this thesis 
takes up such topics as Learning to hate and 
to fight, Learning to fear and to escape, Learn- 
ing to love and to defend, Learning to follow 
leaders, Aggressive and Defensive social move- 
ments, and Psychological conditions of peace. 
The final chapter considers the Present war and 
the future peace, pointing out the difficulties 
involved in forming any world organization and 
the desirability of formulating peace plans now. 
Objective, thoughtful, well worth study. 


McCune, Wesley. The farm bloc. 1943. 
278p. Doubleday, $2. 338.1 


Under the general term of his title, the 
author discusses all of the influences which are 
exerted to direct legislation in the interest of 
agriculture and agricultural products. These in- 
clude the actual members of congress who con- 
stitute the farm bloc; the three big national 
organizations, the Grange, Farm Bureau and 
Farmers’ Union; the cooperatives, and various 
minor groups; and, under the term ‘‘Commod- 
ity Boys,’ the processors and other middlemen. 
Author, who is on the staff of Newsweek writes 
in smart journalistic style. Book, filled as it is 
with pertinent information, should have had an 
index. 


Michaelis, Ralph. From bird cage to bat- 
tle plane. 1948, 248p. illus. Crowell, 
$2.75. 358.4 


Popularly written history of the R. A. F. 
See Booklist 39 :382 Je. 1 43. 


Pollock, Elizabeth R. Yes, ma’am; the 
personal papers of a WAAC private. 
1948. 172p. illus. Lippincott, $1.75. 

355 


In letters written to family and friends the 
author describes the daily life and duties of 
the WAACs. 


Shea, Nancy. The Waacs. 1943. 2438p. il- 
lus. Harper, $2.50. 3855 


Full information about the Waacs, by the 
author of The Army wife and The Navy wife. 
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Sterner, Richard. The negro’s share. 
1943. 433p. Harper, $4.50. 326 
“A study of income, consumption, housing, 


and public assistance,” issued in the same 
series as the work by Johnson above. 


Vocational Guidance 


Brooke, Esther E. and Roos, Mary. Ca- 
reer guide for young people and all 
who counsel them. 1943. 274p. Har- 
per, $3. 371.4 


Intended as a basic book designed to help 
young people to evaluate their own abilities and 
to know the broad classifications in which they 
can be best put to use. Deals with general prin- 
ciples; is not divided on sex lines, Provides 
exercises for scoring. 


Logie, Iona R., comp. Careers in the 
making. 2d ser. 1943. 2483p. Harper, 
$1.40. 371.42 


Selections from recent biographies intended 
as vocational reading for high school age. 


See Booklist 39 :251 F. 15 °43, 


Science and Useful Arts 


Baker, E. T. Home veterinarian’s hand- 
book. 1948. 191p. illus. Macmillan, 
$2.50. 636 


A book on how to treat minor ailments and 
what to do in emergencies before the veterin- 
arian arrives. Follows an alphabetical arrange- 
ment and is fully illustrated. 


See Booklist 39 :421 Je. 15 °43. 


Dull, Charles E. and Newlin, Ira G. 
Fundamentals of machines. 19438. 
547p. illus. Holt, $2. 531.8 


Defining a machine as “a device which con- 
verts one form of energy into another kind,” 
the authors introduce the different types of 
machines and the principles on which they 
work. Another book in the same series is Fun- 
damentals of electricity, by Dull and Idelson, 
both intended as pre-induction texts for high 
schools, 


Forbush, Edward Howe. Natural history 
of the birds of eastern and central 
North America. ¢.1939. 554p. illus. 
Houghton, $3.75. 598.2 


This is a somewhat cheaper reissue of an 
edition which appeared in 1939, as a revision 
and abridgment of a 3-volume work. (See BUL- 
LETIN Jan. 40) Formerly $4.95. 
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Eaton, Joseph W. Exploring tomorrow’s 
agriculture. 1948. 255p. illus. Harper, 
$2.75. 630 


A study of various cooperative group farming 
experiments set up under the Farm Security 
Administration. Most of these are in the south, 
although Indiana, North and South Dakota and 
Nebraska are also represented. The treatment 
is statistical and, in its present form, the ma- 
terial is of interest to the student of farm prob- 
lems rather than to the general reader. 


Hart, Alan L. These mysterious rays. 
1943. 218p. Harper, $2.75. 616.077 


X-rays, radium, and ultraviolet rays, what 
we know about them and their therapeutic uses, 
described in a readable book for the layman, 


See Booklist 39 :421 Je. 15 ’43. 


Morgan, Alfred. First principles of radio 
communication. 1943. 366p. illus. Ap- 
pleton, $3. 621.384 


The author’s books on electricity have proved 
their usefulness in many small libraries. The 
same qualities of simplicity and directness will 
be found here. 


Patterson, John C. America’s greatest 
inventors. 1948. 240p. illus. Crowell, 
$2. 608 or 920 


From Eli Whitney to the Wright brothers, 
the names will be familiar, Following these are 
three of less well known men who have made 
recent contributions to industrial advancement : 
Lee De Forest (in the field of electronics) ; Leo 
Hendrik Baekeland (bakelite) and William M. 
Burton (oil refining process). Emphasis is on 
the contribution of each rather than on life 
and personality. 


Fine Arts 


DeVette, W. A. and Kelloggs, D. E. 
Blueprint reading for the metal trades. 
1942. 1832p. illus. Bruce, $2.75. 744 


Intended for the guidance of workers in the 
machine trades and related occupations. Well 
illustrated, the somewhat oversize page (8 x 11) 
contributing to the effectiveness of the full- 
page drawings. 


Dunlop, Hazel P. Let’s arrange flowers. 
1943. 162p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 716 


This book plunges too directly into its sub- 
ject to be helpful to the beginner, but it should 
supply many attractive hints and ideas to one 
more experienced in the art. 
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Grombach, John V. Touch football. 1943. 
82p. illus. Barnes, $1. 796.3 
A brief summary of football history, followed 

by the fundamentals of its latest development, 

touch football. One of Barnes dollar sports li- 

brary. 


Mansfield, T. C. Alpines in colour and 
cultivation. n. d. 276p. illus. Dutton, 
$3.75. 716 
A very complete guide to Alpine plants, beau- 

tifully illustrated in color, with information 

about time of flowering, propagation, soil pre- 
ferences, and on the design and building of 
rock gardens, English in origin so will call for 

some adaptation; a special item for large li- 

brary collections. 


Mussey, Barrows. Magic. 1943. 82p. il- 
lus. Barnes, $1. 793.8 


The illustrations are unique, all consisting of 
photographs of the author’s hands in action. 


Robb, David M. and Garrison, J. J. Art 
in the western world; new ed. 1943. 
1045p. illus. Harper, $5. 709 
New edition of a comprehensive work to 

which a new section, comprising three chapters 

and about 100 pages, on the minor arts, has 
been added. 


Techy, Margaret. Filet crochet lace, how 
to make it. 1943. 80p. illus. Harper, 
$2.50. 746 


Detailed instructions with many designs. 


Vernam, Roger. Drawing people for fun. 
1943. 206p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 741 


The hundreds of sketch drawings which ac- 
company the text make this a fascinating book 
for any one with an urge to draw, whether with 
or without formal training. 


Tunis, John R. Lawn games. 1943. 84p. 
illus. Barnes, $1. 796 


Describes sports which all the family can 
take part in on the home grounds: archery, 
badminton, croquet, deck tennis, horseshoes, 
shuffleboard, and others. Published in Barnes 
Dollar sports library. 


Literature 


Benchley, Robert. Benchley beside him- 
self. 1943. 304p. Harper, $2.50. 
817 or 827 
A selection of the author’s earlier writings 
chosen from volumes now out of print. Follows 
Inside Benchley, a similar collection published 
last year. 
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Damon, Bertha. Sense of humus. 1943. 
250p. illus. Simon & S., $2.50. 
818 or 828 


The author of Grandma called it carnal writes 
of experiences making a garden out of thin- 
soiled New Hampshire acres, There is humor in 
the book, but the title isn’t to be taken humor- 
ously. To a gardener, humus is a serious matter 
and to Mrs. Damon a subject for philosophical 
musing as well, “One who has used humus in 
horticulture falls into the way of thinking about 
other kinds of culture in terms of humus.” For 
readers of light essays, gardeners, and nature 
lovers generally, 


Erskine, John. The complete life. 1943. 
3855p. Messner, $3. 814 or 824 


Reading and music play large parts in Mr. 
Erskine’s complete life. Other factors touched 
on are conversation, manners, religion, politics, 
love, marriage and parenthood, The complete 
life as he defines it is one in which natural 
capacities are developed to the full. An engag- 
ingly personal note is introduced in the frequent 
autobiographical references which illustrate and 
give point to the argument, 


. See Booklist 39 :422 Je, 15 ’43. 


Leighton, Ann. While we are absent. 
1943. 2381p. Little, $2.50. 818 or 828 


The author, an American woman married to 
an Englishman, writes from the home in New 
England where she is staying with her children, 
of the years of absence while he is with the 
British army. “Not the usual chit-chat of do- 
mestic affairs, but a psychological story of a 
sensitive woman’s adjustment to loneliness.” 
(Booklist). An Atlantic Monthly press book. 


See Booklist 39 :365 My. 15 ’43. 


MacLeish, Archibald. A time to act. 
1943. 198p. Houghton, $2.50. 
815 or 825 


A collection of the author’s public addresses 
made since the publication of A time to speak. 
(BULLETIN, Je. ’41). 


See Booklist 39 :351 My. 1 ’43. 


Moody, William Vaughn and Lovett, 
Robert Morss. History of English liter- 
ature; new and enlarged ed.; ed. by 
Fred B. Millett. 1948. 554p. Scribner, 
$2. 820.9 


A complete revision of this standard work, 
extending the treatment down to 1940 and em- 
bodying the textual changes necessary “to bring 
the book into line with the senolarship and 
criticism of the 20th century.” The bibliog- 
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raphies have also been completely revised aad 
the book reset. 


Phelan, Paul J., comp. With a merry 
heart. 1948. 3538p. Longman’s, $3.25. 
817 or 827 


A selection of writings in light vein by Cath- 
olic authors, many of whose names will be 
familiar: Hilaire Belloc, Heywood Broun, Agnes 
Repplier, G. K. Chesterton, T. A. Daly, Joyce 
and Aline Kilmer, John Kieran and others, The 
June choice of the Catholic Book Club. 


Wagenknecht, Edward. Cavalcade of the 
English novel. 1948. 646p. Holt, $4. 
823 


Older readers brought up on the “Works” of 
standard authors will find here a delightful re- 
freshment of their early memories. For students 
the book will provide an excellent summary and 
critical appraisal of the development of English 
fiction from the 16th century well into the 20th. 
In a library it will have many reference uses, 
one of them to supply information about the 
lesser novelists, nearly 100 of whom are treated 
briefly in an appendix, followed by an extensive 
bibliography for the major writers. 


White, Stewart Edward. Speaking for 
myself. 1943. 245p. Doubleday, $2. 
814 or 824 

Personal essays in which the author expresses 
himself on such subjects as hospital nurses, 


authorship, native Californians, realism in the 
movies, and early days of the automobile, 


Wilder, Walter Beebe. Bounty of the 


wayside. 1948. 256p. Doubleday, 
$2.50. 818 or 828 
Grandfather’s experiments with the _ wild 


fruits of the wayside had an endless fascination 
for the small boy who has grown up to write 
about them in this book. A willing collaborator, 
he cheerfully ate anything that grandfather re- 
commended from cowslips to pokeweed. But not 
all of the book is about wild plants. Cultivated 
vegetables, jelly making, ancient recipes from 
old herbals are also touched on, and the chap- 
ters, some of them reprinted from House and 
Garden, make pleasant reading as light essays. 
Author is a son of Louise Beebe Wilder, author- 
ity on gardens. 


Biography 


Ferguson, De Lancey. Mark Twain—man 
and legend. 1948. 3852p. Bobbs, $3. 
921 


This new life of Mark Twain is especially 
good in its treatment of his development as a 
writer, showing how the stilted formality of 
his early writing gave way to the easy flowing 
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grace of his mature work. Brings out also the 
influence of his public speaking on his style of 
writing. The author knows his sources and, 
writing with a better perspective, has produced 
a book which is superior.in many ways to 
Paine; less controversial than De Voto. 


Terhune, Anice. The Bert Terhune I 
knew. 19438. 234p. Harper, $2.50. 921 


An intimate biography of the author of the 
widely-loved Sunnybank stories, written by his 
wife. Begins with chiddhood reminiscences and 
goes on to tell a story of very close married 
companionship, combined with literary success 
and a wide circle of friendships. 


Tucker, Louis. Clerical errors. 1943. 
3854p. Harper, $3. 921 


The author’s story of his life as an Episcopal 
minister begins with reminiscences of his father, 
a minister before him. Louis Tucker was born 
and grew up in the South, had his schooling 
at Sewanee and at General Theological Semin- 
ary in New York, and has held pastorates in 
various southern cities. He is outspoken, writes 
with gusto, and can tell a good story. Touches 
on many matters of interest to churchmen, but 
is quite southern in its viewpoint on certain 
questions. Should be well liked by readers who 
have enjoyed similar reminiscent volumes. 


Verneuil, Louis. The fabulous life of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 1942. 312p. illus. 
Harper, $3.50. 921 


Admiring biography written by a member of 
the family. An item for larger libraries main- 
taining a rather complete theatre collection. 


See Booklist 39:22 Ja. 1 ’43, 


Wright, Frank Lloyd. An autobiography. 
1943. 561p. Duell, $4.50. 921 


To the original Autobiography, published in 
1932, the author has now added a new section 
devoted largely to the work and ideais of the 
Taliesen Fellowship. There have been minor re- 
visions in the text of the earlier work, and 
some omissions, as well as general typograph- 
ical rearrangement. The series of pictures at 
the end of the first book is omitted. In its place, 
as the sole illustration, is a group picture of 
the Fellowship. In its present form the work 
harmonizes with and complements In the nature 
of materials, by Hitchcock, in which Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s architectural work is amply 
pictured. But the family portraits which con- 
stituted one of the charms of the earlier book 
are a loss. 


History and Travel 


Brenner, Anita. The wind that swept 
Mexico. 1943. 299p. illus. Harper, 
$3.75. 972 
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The story of the Mexican revolution, 1910- 
1942, is told first in the author’s verbal ac- 
count; second, in a remarkable collection of 
photographs assembled by George B. Leighton. 
Brief excerpts from Miss Brenner’s text ac- 
company the pictures, linking the two parts 
together. 


Cassidy, Henry C. Moscow dateline. 1943. 
875p. Houghton, $3. 940.53 


In a book covering two years, from the spring 
of 1941 to 1943, the head of the Associated 
Press Bureau in Moscow writes of Russia’s en- 
trance into the war, scenes at the front, 
Churchill’s visit in 1942 and, later the same 
year, Wendell Willkie’s. Is written in straight 
reportorial style without much intrusion of 
opinion and, among other matters, throws con- 
siderable light on the Russian feeling on the 
subject of a second front. 


See Booklist 39 :422 My. 15 ’43. 


Driggs, Howard R. Westward America. 
1942. 312p. illus. Lippincott, $4.50. 
978 


Episodes from American history, most of them 
connected with the great historic trails to the 
west. The end-paper map showing these trails 
is distinctive, and it is unfortunate that it is 
provided only in this impermanent form. The 
illustrations are also outstanding, consisting of 
40 rperoductions of water color paintings by 
William H. Jackson, some of them dating back 
as far as the 1860's. 


Ford, Corey. Short cut to Tokyo. 1943. 
141p. Scribner, $1.75. 940.53 


Short account of action in the Aleutian is- 
lands, some of it in the words of the partici- 
pants. Partly reprinted from Collier’s. 


See Booklist 39 :385 Je. 1 '43. 


Freeman, Douglas Southall. Lee’s lieu- 
tenants. v. 2. 760p. illus. Scribner, $5. 
973.73 


Stonewall Jackson is the chief figure in Mr. 
Freeman’s second volume, which covers the 
campaigns from Cedar Mountain to Chancellors- 
ville. 


See Booklist 39 :328 Ap. 15 '48, 


Hindus, Maurice. Mother Russia. 1943. 
395p. illus. Doubleday, $3.50. 914.7 


From the first, the author’s interest has been 
centered in the people of Russia. He has al- 
ways been one who believed that “a single day 
in a village or a single meal with young people 
in a factory would tell more of the heart and 
mind of Russia than an interview with any 
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leader, however exalted.’’ This book is his re- 
port on the Russians as he found them 20 years 
after his first visit, of how they are taking the 
war, and of what the war is doing to them. 
The thoughtful reader will find it a study in 
war psychology. 


Howard, Harry Paxton. America’s role in 
Asia. 1943. 463p. Howell, Soskin, $3. 
950 


“Whatever the outcome of the present war, 
Asia will never be as it was in November, 1941. 
. - « The Asia we have known so long, the Asia 
of European empires, colonies and concessions, 
Western domination, spheres and privileges is 
disappearing before our eyes.” The author, an 
American journalist who has been in the Orient 
since 1917, presents a mass of historical and 
eye-witness evidence to support the above con- 
clusion. His recent correspondence has been ap- 
pearing in the Commonweal. 


Marquardt, Frederic S. Before Bataan 
and after. 19438. 315p. Bobbs, $2.50. 
991.4 


The author’s parents were among those who 
went out with the first detachment of American 
teachers to the Philippines. He was born there 
and, after his high school and college education 
in the United States, returned to take a posi- 
tion on the Philippine Free Press. He is a firm 
believer in independence for the islands and his 
book is a record of the steps in preparation for 
that end, beginning with the work of those first 
school teachers. The final chapters are devoted 
to the war, ending with his views on Our fu- 
ture role in the Pacific, 


People’s peace; by representatives of the 
United Nations. 1943. 271p. Stewart, 
$2.50. 940.53 


Mme. Chiang Kai-shek speaks for China, Jan 
Mazaryk for Czechoslovakia, Anthony Eden for 
Britain, Edvard Hambro for Norway, Henry A. 
Wallace for the United States, Ezequiel Padilla 
for Mexico, with others from other countries, 
making up a total of 30 selections chosen from 
writings and public addresses. 


Rothery, Agnes. The ports of British 
Columbia, 1948. 279p. illus. Double- 
day, $3. 917.11 


Vancouver and Victoria share the honors in 
this new volume of the Seaport series, their 
characteristic differences indicated in the sub- 
titles: Vancouver and today; Victoria and yes- 
terday. The history of the region is covered in 
this second half, which does full justice also to 
Victoria’s charm; the great industries,—lum- 
bering, mining, fishing,—are treated in the first 
part. An attractively-made book, with good 
reading type. 
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Stefansson, Evelyn. Here is Alaska. 
1943. 158p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
917.98 


This handsomely illustrated book, already 
distributed to many libraries by the Carnegie 
Foundation, is a very desirable purchase for 
other small libraries, 


See Booklist 39 :297 Mr. 15 °43. 


Straight, Michael. Make this the last 
war. 1943. 417p. Harcourt, $3. 940.53 


The author discusses what is available now 
in the way of machinery to create an inter- 
national order, using the present United Nations 
as a basis. 


See Booklist 39:273 Mr. 1 °43. 


Tomlinson, Edward. The other Amer- 
icans. 1943. 456p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
918 


Author broadcasts over the Blue network of 
NBC as analyst on inter-American affairs. There 
is no indication that the material of this book 
has been taken from radio programs, but it 
might have been, for the chapters have the in- 
formality and natural conversational tone of 
good broadcasting. Facts and figures are re- 
served for the appendix. “‘There is enough his- 
story about each country to suggest its back- 
ground and individuality. . . . Present-day pol- 
itics is not emphasized at all, because present- 
day politics will be different tomorrow.” An 
excellent map is provided for each country and 
there is a glossary of pronunciations, : 


Weller, George. Singapore 
1948. 312p. Harcourt, $3. 


is silent. 
940.53 


The story of the fall of Singapore as wit- 
nessed by the Chicago Daily News correspondent, 


See Booklist 39:317 Ap. 1 °43. 


Willoughby, Amea. I was on Corregidor. 
1943. 249p. Harper, $2.50. 940.53 


The author had been in the Philippines, where 
her husband was a member of Francis Sayre’s 
staff, Since November, 1939. This book is her 
account of how war came, of life under siege 
on Corregidor, and of escape by submarine to 
Australia. 


Fiction 


Aldanov, Mark. The fifth seal. 1943. 


482p. Scribner, $3. 


The author is a Russian who left the country 
after the fall of the Kerensky government. Since 
then he has lived in Paris, and after the out- 
break of the present war, in New York. The 
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scenes of the book are in Paris; its characters 
are the members of a Russian embassy, a few 
Frenchmen and one South American who seems 
to have little logical place in the story. The 
three principals are men who date back to pre- 
revolutionary days, all now serving the Soviet 
government, each liting in constant fear that at 
any moment the axe may fall. The most inter- 
esting of the three is an old Revolutionary who 
had lived in exile with Lenin, It is through him 
that the author voices his judgment on the 
failure of the Russian experiment and analyzes 
the factors of which Lenin had failed to take 
account. For one thing, he failed ‘‘to make al- 
lowance for the irrational nature of hatred.” 


Black, Dorothy. The sun is near. 272p. 
Macrae, $2. 


An English author of pleasant light novels 
tries her hand at a more ambitious plot in this 
story of the Burma road just before the out- 
break of war. The novel is crowded with plot 
material, rather badly put together, but the set- 
ting and the two love stories will hold the 
reader’s interest. 


Colver, Anne. Mr. Lincoln’s wife. 1943. 
406p. Farrar, $2.50. 


The story of Mary Todd Lincoln is sym- 
pathetically told, without any glossing over of 
the tantrums and tempers, A tragic story, but 
one full of human interest. 


Crabb, Alfred Leland. Supper at the 
Maxwell house. 1943. 372p. Bobbs, 
$2.50. 


This sequel to a book published last year, 
Dinner at Belmont, is a story of Nashville dur- 
ing reconstruction. As several of the characters 
carry over, it will be of most interest to those 
who read the first novel, although the threads 
can be caught up by those who haven't. Is good 
as a story and, in its pieture of reconstruction, 
is not too one-sided ; for there were northerners 
who remained in the south to give sympathetic 
help in the upbuilding. 


Du Maurier, Daphne. Hungry Hill. 1943. 
402p. Doubleday, $2.75. 


This novel, which is planned on more ample 
lines than the author’s previous works, and is 
much slower-paced, may not please the same 
group of readers. It is for those who enjoy 
family chronicles, for it runs through several 
generations of a landed Irish family who at- 
tain great wealth from the copper mine de- 
veloped on the estate. 


Fast, Howard. Citizen Tom Paine. 1943. 
8341p. Duell, $2.75. 


The author might have written this book as 
biography but, to make clear all the dramatic 
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ironies of Thomas Paine’s life, he has wisely 
chosen the more fluid medium of fiction. No 
one knows where Thomas Paine lies buried; yet 
he was the man who originated the term United 
States of America; the man whose two pamph- 
lets, Common Sense and The Crisis, aroused and 
held together the scattered American forces and 
made the success of the revolution secure. No 
less interesting are the later chapters of the 
book in which Paine attempts to arouse the 
same fervor for freedom in Europe, only to find 
that what had worked well in hopeful young 
America was doomed to failure elsewhere. 


Green, Anne. Just before dawn. 1943. 
326p. Harper, $2.60. 


An American girl who has lived all her life 
in France is the heroine of this story of the 
free French and their efforts to keep the spirit 
of their nation alive. 


See Booklist 39 :333 Ap. 15 '43. 


Hancock, Lucy Agnes. West end nurse. 
1943. 272p. Macrae, $2. 


May give a slightly overdrawn picture of the 
adventures and emergencies that a public health 
nurse in a slum neighborhood is called on to 
meet, but on the whole is a pretty good light 
novel in which the reader becomes interested in 
many of the minor characters as well as in 
the main love story. 


Irish, William, pseud. I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes. 1943. 320p. Lippincott, 
$2. 


Good craftsmanship and good writing, as well 
as suspense, characterize these stories of the 
“horror’’ variety. 


Mason, F. Van Wyck, comp. The fight- 
ing American. 19438. 747p. Reynal, 
$4.50. 


Subtitle: A war-chest of stories of American 
soldiers from the French and Indian wars 
through the first World war. The selections are 
from short stories and chapters from books. The 
arrangement follows historical chronology. Mod- 
ern realistic writing predominates, the compiler 
finding little in the romantic tradition of the 
late 19th century worth preserving. Cooper, 
Melville, William Gilmore Simms, Ambrose 
Bierce and Stephen Crane are exceptions among 
the many modern names. 


Morris, Edita. My darling from the lions. 
1943. 295p. Little, $2.50. 


The story of two sisters growing up on a re- 
mote country estate in northern Sweden, Anna 
is beautiful and serene, Jezza high spirited and 
impetuous. They are devoted to one another 
and resolved never to be separated; yet it is 
clear from the beginning that Anna will remain 
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and find her happiness at Berg, while Jezza 
will go out to try her wings in the world. The 
first half of the book, describing the feudal life 
at Berg, is memorable, justifying the comparison 
with Selma Lagerlof. With the beginning of 
part two the story slips, and never regains its 
force. There is one scene in particular in this 
part which may give offense, The odd title is 
from the Psalms (35:17). An Atlantic Monthly 
press book, 


See Booklist 39 :426 Je. 15 '43. 


Rice, Jennings. Windmill circle. 1943. 
293p. Harper, $2.50. 


Ironic comedy based on the gossiping ten- 
dencies and social rivalries of a small town in 
West Virginia. The joint ownership of a fam- 
ily lake by two rival cousins furnishes the main 
theme. Phyllis Webb, the sprightly young widow 
from outside, is determined to beautify the 
lake, substituting artificial for natural beauty. 
Florence Drew, the other cousin, counters by 
offering her half of the lake to the town for a 
municipal water supply. There are several other 
strands in the plot, none of them showing up 
human nature in very favorable light. 


Shaftel, George Armin. Golden shore. 
1943. 370p. Coward, $2.75. 


There were four different claimants to the 
territory which is now California: Russia, Bri- 
tain, the United States, and the native Spanish 
population referred to in this story as the Cali- 
fornios. Russia retires from the scene early in 
the book. Britain’s claims are off stage as it 
were. The real conflict is between Californios 
and Americans, The hero, young Michael O’Cain, 
once a sea captain, now settled down to ranch- 
ing with his wife Mary and her little son 
Archie, shares the attitude of the Californios. 
Not so Mary, whose point of view is colored by 
that of her first husband, a secret agent who 
had been killed, supposedly, in escaping from a 
Mexican jail. But Arch had survived and his 
return introduces an Enoch Arden element into 
the plot. A good novel which lights up a phase 
of our history of which we know little. 


Thane, Elswyth. Dawn’s early 
1943. 3817p. Duell, $2.50. 


After a run of realistic novels of the Amer- 
ican revolution, comes this one in the good old 
romantic tradition. The scene is Williamsburg. 
The hero is a young English scholar who ac- 
cepts a position as school master after the 
death of his father leaves him stranded without 
funds in the new country. The time of the 
opening scenes is 1775. A loyalist at first, 
shocked at the open rebellion against his king, 
Julian is won to the rebel cause; campaigns 
with Francis Marion; and serves Lafayette as 
secretary. He is a little slow in perceiving with 
which girl he is in love, but it turns out hap- 
pily as do two other romances. 
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Thomason, John W., jr. —and a few 
Marines, 1943. 667p. Scribner, $3. 


Short stories of special appeal to men, re- 
printed from Saturday Evening Post and other 
magazines, Author writes from the inside, hav- 
ing been a member of the Marines since 1917. 


Children and Young People 


Brier, Howard M. Swing shift. 1943. 
265p. Random, $2. 


“A typical fast-moving adventure and mystery 
story by the author of Sky freighter. There is 
a good deal of real information about wartime 
shipbuilding and the Puget Sound background 
is authentic.” (Booklist). A Junior Literary 
Guild selection, 


See Booklist 39:390 Je. 1 43. 


Chute, B. J. Camp hero. 1943. 250p. 
Maemillan, $2. 


The events of one summer in a boys’ camp 
on Lake Bemidji in northern Minnesota make 
a good story for junior high age. 


Coffman, Ramon P. and Goodman, N. G. 
Famous authors for boys and girls. 
1943. 167p. illus. Barnes, $2. 920 


Nineteen authors, from Shakespeare down to 
Rudyard Kipling and Jack London, are pre- 
sented in a series of short sketches suitable for 
reading in grades from 6-9. 


See Booklist 39:390 Je. 1 °43. 


Dyett, James. From sea to shining sea. 
1948. unp. illus. Oxford, $2.50. 917.3 


Book giving a rather hasty cross-section pic- 
ture of the United States, its cities, farms, in- 
dustries, people, government, etc., ending with 
present war activities. The photographic illus- 
trations are clear and dramatic but not always 
well chosen. At the price, for larger collections, 


See Booklist 39 :390 Je. 1 °43. 


Freeman, Mae and Freeman, Ira. Fun 
with science. 1943. 60p. illus. Ran- 
dom, $1. 530 


Simple experiments to illustrate principles of 
science, with photographic illustrations, 


Hark, Ann. Story of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 1948. unp. illus. Harper, $1. 
917.4 


Attractive picture book, which in this part 
of the country will have the charm of the un- 
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familiar, in addition to its contribution to geog- 
raphy and history. Oversize (10 x 11). will 
need reinforcing. 


See Booklist 39 :432 Je. 15 ’43, 


Parton, Ethel. The house between. 1943. 
3843p. illus. Viking, $2. 


Lively incident rather than character por- 
trayal or plot sustains interest in this story of 
a New England seaport town in the 1850's, 
Adds another title to the author’s series of 
period books, of which Vinny Applegay, a story 
of the 1870’s, is representative. 


See Booklist 39 :356 My. 1 ’43. 


Renick, Marion. Champion caddy. 1943. 
131p. illus. Scribner, $1.50. 


What previous books in the series have done 
for baseball, football and basket ball, this one 
does for golf. Donald learns that there is more 
to being a caddy than just carrying the bag. A 
caddy must be something of a professional him- 
self, expert in the fine points of the game, For 
younger boys. 


Watson, Helen Orr. Top Kick, Army 
horse. 1942. 217p. illus. Houghton, 
$2. 


Timely but enduring book depicting the life 
of a fine horse from the time of his birth to 
his faithful service on Bataan. Grades 5-12. 


Biographies 
(Supplementing list in May Bulletin) 


Beaty, John Y. Luther Burbank, plant 
magician. 1943. 251p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 921 


John Y. Beaty, who helped in the preparation 
of Luther Burbank’s biography and who has 
written many books for young people, was an 
ideal person to write this biogfaphy. Beginning 
with the childhood interest in nature which 
pointed the way to Burbank’s future, it gives 
a simple and clear account of his methods and 
achievements. Somewhat simpler in presentation 
than the other biographies in this series of 
biographies and could be used as supplementary 
science material in the junior high grades. 


Clark, Thomas D. Simon Kenton: Ken- 
tucky scout. 1948. 275p. Farrar, $2. 
921 


The life story of Simon Kenton, the young 
Virginian who went into Kentucky with Daniel 
Boone, and became an outstanding scout in his 
own fight, is told in readable narrative style 
by the author of the volume on the Kentucky 
in the Rivers of America series, 
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Criss, Mildred. Pocahontas: young Amer- 
ican princess. 1943. 286p. Dodd, $2.50. 


In this fictionized biography of Pocahontas, 
the author states that “imagination has taken 
a hand in setting down what was felt, thought, 
or said on certain occasions, but every possible 
effort has been made to present the characters 
as they really were.” Emphasis throughout is on 
the growing hostility between red and white 
men and on the efforts of a small group within 
the Indian tribe to maintain peaceful relations. 
The story ends with the marriage to John 
Rolfe. 


Davis, Betty Elise. Young Tom Jeffer- 
son’s adventure chest. 1943. 249p. 
Mill, $2. 


This story of Jefferson’s youth is not to be 
classed as biography, but for slow readers it 
may serve the purpose. “Naw, it isn’t history ; 
it’s just a good adventure story,” was the re- 
port of a sixth grader. 


Harlow, Alvin F. Bret Harte of the old 
west. 1943. 307p. Messner, $2.50. 921 


In Bret Harte’s early life and first successes 
there is a story of strong appeal to young peo- 
ple. The author has made the most of it, and 
while the shabby later years come as something 
of an anti-climax, this was not to be helped. 
There might have been a more careful evalua- 
tion of Harte’s place in American literature, 
and the list of his writings at the end might 
have been cut down to include only those of 
greatest interest to young people, 


Holland, Rupert Sargent. Freedom’s 
flag. 1943. 256p. Macrae, $2. 921 


Slightly fictionized, this is a good life of 
Francis Scott Key, well written, not too long, 
and would hold the interest of even slow read- 
ers. 
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Howard, Alice B. Mary Mapes Dodge of 
St. Nicholas. 1943. 256p. illus. Mess- 
ner, $2.50. 921 


With the personal charm of its heroine, its 
touch of the romantic in her marriage and early 
widowhood, its story of well-earned success, this 
is a biography of decided interest for girls. Falls 
naturally into three parts: childhood and fam- 
ily life; marriage and authorship, and editor- 
ship of St. Nicholas. Has reference value also 
in the history of the magazine and those who 
wrote for it. A Junior Literary Guild selection. 


Roos, Ann. Man of Molokai. 1943. 254p. 
illus. Lippincott, $2. 921 


The story of Father Damien, and his heroic 
service to the lepers of Molokai told in some- 
what fictionized form. 


See Booklist 39 :374 My. 15 °43, 


Shore, Maxine and Oblinger, M. M. 
Knight of the wilderness. 1943. 2538p. 
Dodd, $2. 921 


Biography of Alexander Mackenzie, explorer, 
who led the first expedition across what is 
now Canada to reach the Pacific. 


See Booklist 39:391 Je. 1 ’48. 


Wood, Laura N. Walter Reed, doctor in 
uniform. 1948, 277p. illus. Messner, 
$2.50. 921 


The story of Walter Reed and his contribu- 
tion to medical history has been frequently re- 
lated, but there was room for this well-told, 
fully rounded life written for young people. A 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 
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